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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 

M. VLADIMIR DE PacHMANN, who gave his 
last recital this season at St. James's Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, June 30, is arranging 
with Mr. Vert for an autumn provincial tour, 
This will be his farewell to England, as the 
following year he goes to America, where he 
expects to take up his permanent residence. 
This being a fact, the following criticism ap- 
pearing in the Times of the 25th ult., will be 
especially interesting :— 

“The second of the pianoforte recitals 
given by M. Vladimir de Pachmann in St. 
James’s Hall must have caused some dis- 
appointment to a certain section of the audi- 


ence on Saturday, for the pianist had so 
completely freed himself from all those 
regrettable affectations of manner which 
have been noticed so often on all sides that 
there was no excuse for laughter, or even for 
quiet amusement. His calm deportment 
lasted throughout the recital, and it may 
have made his playing of Beethoven's E flat 
Sonata, from Op. 31, a little stiff and unim. 
passioned, but his interpretation of Schubert's 
C minor Impromptu, of Schumann's * Car- 
neval” (with the “ Vogel als Prophet” given 
as an encore), and of a number of Chopin 
pieces was so perfectly artistic that his recep- 
tion was far more enthusiastic than on 
former occasions, when only the blind or 
those who deliberately omitted to look at the 
player could enjoy his performances to the 
full. Five of Chopin’s Preludes were given, 
and all were admirably played, though that 
in B flat minor was altered for the sake of 
effect at the end. The G major Nocturne 
was exquisitely played, and so were the two 
Mazurkas in B minor and A minor respec- 
tively, the former being the only piece of M. 
Paderewski’s programme a few days ago 
which called in any way for adverse criticism. 
Two Valses were given, as well as four other 
pieces, added as successive encores after the 
programme was done.” 

Herr Kubelik was twenty-one years old on 
June the 5th. 

Mr. Jan Mulder, the 'cellist, gave a concert 
at the Salle Erard last week. A string 
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Quartet in D minor by Busoni was the first 
item on the programme, and was played by 
Messrs. Philip and George Cathie, Mr. Max 
Maasz, and Mr. Jan Mulder. The inevitable 
song-cycle came next, being Tennyson's 
“ Maud” by Somervell, nicely sung by Mr. 
Graham Smart. Mr. Mulder presented for 
the first time a sonata of his own for piano 
and ‘cello, which he played with Mlle. 
Johanna Heymann, After songs by Miss 
Grainger Kerr, the programme concluded 
with the Schumann E flat major Quintet, 
Op. 44, for piano and strings. 

The eighth and last recital of the young 
Bohemian violinist, Kubelik, on July 4th, at- 
tracted a very large audience, one, indeed, 
that filled Queen’s Hall almost to overflow- 
ing—a fact which testifies to the growing ap- 
preciation of this young artist in the hearts 
of the English concert-going public. When 
he first appeared last season we said some 
rather hard things about his playing; we 
saw in him the vtrtwoso rather than the musi- 
cian. This season, however, he has done 
much to remove our first impressions, and 
now, with his perfectly faultless technique, 
we have every hope that one day he may do 
wonders. But still he shows hiniself at his 
best in mere “ viytwose music”’; for on Friday, 
while his playing of the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
was exquisite, showing him to possess an un- 
rivalled staccato and a dainty and precise 
finish, his playing of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo left much to be desired. The first 
movement was the best of the three, though 
that was somewhat lacking in depth; but the 
slow movement struck us as being too emo- 
tionless, even for Mendelssohn; while the 
last was not altogether a success, in spe of 
his brilliant execution. His performance of 
the Vieuxtemps Concerto—or, rather, two 
movements of it—so pleased the audience 
that, after six recalls, he played a transcrip- 
tion of Schumann’s “ Abendlied.”” For the 
rest he gave Sarasate’s showy ‘ Zigeuner- 
weisen,” and, after the recital proper, 
gratified the audience by performing three 
‘extras,’ namely, Bazzini’s ‘* Danse des 
Lutins,” a ‘* Moto Perpetuo ” by Riess, and 
the second Mazurka of Wieniawski. Mr. 
Landon Ronald conducted, and included in 
the programme a rather reminiscent Suite de 
Ballet of his own composition; while Mlle. 
Aurelia Révy was the vocalist, and sang 
Weber's “Ocean, thou mighty monster” 
with more dramatic emphasis than refine- 
ment. The former element was present i 
such over-abundance as to make the 
almost ludicrous, . 

Under the direction of Miss Et 







Robinson, the Soldat Ladies’ Quartet of 
Vienna will pay their first visit to England 
the coming November, when they will givea 
series of concerts at St. James’s Hall. The 
quartet consists of Mme. Marie Soldat (first 
violin), Fraulein Elsa von Plank (second 
violin), Mme. Bauer-Lechner (viola), and 
Fraulein Lucy Campbell (‘cello.) 

We understand that, under the new man- 
agement of the ‘“ Pops,” the Monday series 
of performances will be discontinued. But 
it is intended to carry on the Saturday after- 
noon concerts as usual. 

M. Ysaye, the great Belgian violinist, 
played concertos by Bach and Beethoven at 
Queen's Hall the other day. Seldom, if 
ever, has finer violin playing been heard. It 
created quite a sensation, the tone being so 
rich and full, and the execution so pertect. 
Mr. Henry J. Wood conducted the orchestra 
in a most masterly style. 

What remarkable concerts could be given 
in London now and again if all the talent 
within its borders at a given time could 
be drawn upon. Consider, for instance, the 
violinists who have been with us of late. 
Joachim, Ysaye, Lady Hallé, Kubelik, Sara- 
sate—all these have been heard in London 
within the last two or three weeks, and three 
of them w.thin almost as many days. Yet 
save by the professional student of such 
matters nobody has troubled so much as to 
take note of the circumstance. Simul- 
taneously half the singers of the globe are 
foregathered at Covent Garden, while it was 
only the other day that a sort of international 
congress of conductors was assembled at 

Queen's Hall. All of which goes to prove— 
more things than need be set down here. 

But one cannot help admiring the superb 
composure wih which London accepts her 
privileges in these respects. It must indeed 
be just a shade exasperating tosome of these 
illustrious ones to note with what majestic 
calm their efforts are received. Perhaps one 
day the bright idea will occur to twoor more 
of them to give a joint concert and play 
against one anotlier like the pianoforte im- 
provisers in theoldendays. Then doubtless 
more excitement would be engendered than 
either Ysaye or Kubelik or Sarasate has 
recently succeeded in arousing. But in this 
case there would be danger, since, though 
the performers theinselves might keep the 
peace, it is probable that their supporters 
would do nothing of the kind. Even a vote 
by ballot would have its risks. But the 
‘esult of such a plébiscite in the case of the 
ists named would certainly be interesting 


earn. Which of them would head the 














poll of popular approval? Would it be 
Ysaye’s sentiment or Kubelik’s technique or 
Sarasate’s grace which would win the day ? 
To hazard an answer would be invidious— 
though it is certain that the claims of each 
would be vigorously champ:oned. 

Miss Marian Jay asserted undeniable 
claims to attention as a very clever and ac- 
complished violinist at her recital at Steinway 
Hall. She is to be complimented upon her 
choice of works, these including Tartini’s 
Sonata in G minor, Beethoven's Sonata in 
G, Op. 30, No. 2, and Lalo’s engaging 
‘*Symphonie Espagnole,’”’ a favourite piece 
with Senor Sarasate. With the last named 
example Miss Jay was paiticularly successful, 
the most difficult passages being executed 
with unfailing accuracy and neatness. Mr. 
Denis O Sullivan, who is in great request 
this season, sang with customary intelligence 
and vocal skill Schubert's ‘* An die Musik,” 
Chopin's “* Polen’s Grabgesang,”’ and two of 
Taubert’s ‘* Kinderlieder.” 

The late Sir Arthur Sullivan's violins were 
recently sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simp- 
sons, and many of them were of considerable 
value, especially the collection of violins and 
violoncellos which belonged to the late Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, There were seventeen of 
these, including the celebrated ‘‘Strad,” on 
which he set much store. The correct sig- 
nature is **Antonio Stradivari, Cremona, 
16g2."" There were some rather unusual 
features about the bidding for this rare in- 
strument. ‘The auctioneer declared that, in 
order to set all doubts at rest, he might 
as well say that, though the late owner was 
positive it was a ‘‘Strad,” another eminent 
expert was equally certain that it was not. 
Therefore he simply offered it to the public 
as ‘*a violin pure and simple.’”’ At the same 
time he rejected some frivolous preliminary 
bids of £5 and £10, and said he would 
accept nothing less than £50 as a Start. 
The bidders agreed, and in about a minute 
the price had run up to £600, at which figure 
the instrument was sold. The total amount 
realised for Sir Arthur Sullivan’s violins was 
£961 7s. 6d. Sir Arthur had a violoncello 
by Joseph Guarnerius, dated 1719, on which 
he also set great store. This went for £170. 

Mrs. Walter Palmer's party on Wednes- 
day night was as usual beautifully done, and 
Kubelik, who came on late from Stafford 
House, gave a wonderful selection, including 
some Hungarian airs and a Largo of 
Beethoven. M. Kubelik was playing on a 
wonderful new Stradivarius presented to him 
by Mrs. Palmer. The house was beautifully 
decorated with smilax and crimson roses, and 
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there were numbers of well-known people 
present. Mrs. Palmer herself was wearing 
a dress of white chiffon, with one of the new 
gold wreaths that are so fashionable just 
now. Princess Victor Hohenlohe, in black, 
brought Countess Valda and Countess 
Helena Gleichen; Lady Clanwilliam, who 
was in black, with some beautiful pearls, 
brought her daughters; Lady Howard of 
Glossop was in white and gold; Lady Pem- 
broke was 1n unrelieved black; Lady Carew 
and Mrs. Clifford Cory, who contributed to 
the musical programme, came together, and 
among the many men were the Belgian 
Minister, Lord Greenock, Lord Tankerville, 
Captain Walter Campbell and Mr. Alec 
Yorke. 

There was some very good music at Mrs, 
Hornby Lewis's on Monday night, with the 
great Kubelik playing, and the whole house 
was turned into a perfect bower of roses, 
with banks of pink blossoms in the wide pas- 
sages andarchesofthesame. The Countess 
of Derby came in during the evening, and 
others present included Viscount and Vis- 
countess Maitland, the Earl and Countess of 
Kingston, the Countess of Annesley with her 
good-looking daughter, Viscount and Vis- 
countess Cross, Lady Napier, Dora, Countess 
of Chesterfield, Lady Blythswood, Lady 
Lacon, the Earl of Carnarvon and Lord 
Bellew. 

Mrs. Wernher’s party at Bute House was 
most interesting, with Réjane and Kubelik 
as the attractions. It was quite small, but 
among others there were Lady Tweedmouth, 
who wore a lovely white frock, with a white 
toque trimmed with violets, and Lady Fitz 
Gerald who looked nice in pale grey. Mr. 
Beit came in, and Lady Edward Churchill 
brought her two pretty girls. The Countess 
of Jersey also came with a daughter, and 
Countess Grey brought Lady Victoria Grey, 
while Victoria, Countess of Yarborough was 
very smart in black and white foulard. 


ABROAD, 
Mie. WitrowitTz, the accomplished violin- 
ist, has been appointed successor to the late 
Prof. Jacobsen at the Berlin Royal School 
of Music. 

A correspondent in Milan sends us the 
following item of news regarding the good 
luck of one Righetti, a member of La Scala 
orchestra. Accompanied bya friend, he had 
taken the electric tram to Monza, but an 
accident occurring on the way, they were 
forced to dismount and await repairs. After 
exploring for some time the unknown neigh- 
bourhood, they entered a little inn, where, 
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suspended from the ceiling, dirty and covered 
with dust, M. Righetti spied an old violin. 
This he examined, and, struck by its shape, 
bargained with the landlord, and for a few 
shillings became its possessor. We can 
imagine his delight when, on returning home, 
and removing the incrustation of dirt, he 
found the inscription, ‘‘ Guarnerius, 1753.” 

In a Norwegian newspaper we read that 
the widow of Ole Bull has given to the 
Museum of Bergen—the native town of her 
husband—his famous violin. This instru- 
ment, it may be interesting to know, was 
made in 1532 by Gaspard da Salo, but its 
rich ornamentations are attributed to Ben- 
venuto Cellini. Cardinal Aldobrandini 
bought it for the sum of 3,000 ducats, and 
gave it to the Museum of Innsbruck, whence 
it was carried off by a French soldier at the 
time Napoleon and his army occupied the 
Tyrol. We next find it in the possession 
of a Viennese banker, one Rehaczek, who 
boasted a collection of some two hundred 
violins. In 1830 Ole Bull, who was giving a 
series of recitals in Vienna, begged of the 
banker to part with this instrument, offering 
him for its possession an unheard-of-sum, 
nearly the whole of his fortune, in fact; but 
in vain. A few years later, when in company 
with Liszt and Mendelssohn, Ole Bull re- 
ceived a letter from the son of the banker, 
announcing that his father had died and 
bequeathed him the much coveted instru- 
ment, from which he parted company only 
with his life. 





PROVINCIAL. 

Manchester—The aspect of Queen’s Hall on 
July the 6th showed convincingly how firmly 
Herr Kubelik has estat lished bis position as\the 
idol of fashion and the darling of the public. He 
has got to a stage in which he might play very 
badly and yet be cheered to the echo. Not that 
he played badly, far from it. The ease and cer- 
tainty of his playing, the almost uncanny way io 
which he makes light of the greatest difficulties, 
are as marvellous as ever. The evenness of his 
tone and the finish of his_phrasing are unap- 
proachable. He played first of all Mendelssohn's 
Concerto with technical perfection, and with an 
absence of forced and unnatural expression. 
But this was obtained at too great a sacrifice, for 
there was wonderfully little expression of any 
sort, and no sort of interpretation, Two move- 
ments from a Wieniawski Concerto showed him 
to be without a rivalin his own field. It was as- 
tonishing, but even Wieniawski’s music can be 
made to have some passion. The enthusiasm 
which this performance produced was extra- 
ordinary, and after many recalls he played 
Schumann’s “ Traumerei” with rare beauty of 
tone, but again coldly. Is it the coldness that 


appeals to the great public? In Sarasate’s 





‘“« Zigernerweisen” there was for a change a good 
deal of real feeling. At the end he was presented 
with a violin of white roses, and played two 
encores, 





Dundee, 26th July.—A pleasant hour was spent 
by a large gathering in the Harris Academy last 
night the occasion being a concert given by the 
pupil attending Mr. H. E. Loseby’s violin classeg. 
Having regard to the circumstances that the 
majority of the performers began instruction in 
the violin only last September, a few of them the 
year previous, while not more than tbree or four 
had three years’ experience, and the tuition 
being confined to 50 minutes a week, the results 
of their efforts were eminentiy satisfactory, re- 
flecting credit alike on their musical capabilities 
and on the care and skill bestowed on their in- 
struction. Especially were these characteristics 
noticeable in the class playing. Time was well 
marked, and on the whole, the varying movements 
were executed with care and precision. In the 
solo work George Shallcross in Hayward’s 
‘Vesper Song” and William Muir in Handel's 
Largo were heard to much advantage. Mrs. 
Loseby contributed a couple of songs, of which 
she gave an admirable account, and Mr. Loseby 
was good enough to favour the audience with 
soli, which, like his playing with several of the 
pupils, was a source of much enjoyment. 





Ryde, I. W.—A wonderfully clever | ttle play, 
full of wit, fun, and artistic merit, has just made 
a great hit in Ryde, where Mr. Walter Bevan, the 
able proprietor, is rapidly making a name for 
himself among provincial managers. This is 
called Rough Times, and served to bring Mr. 
Bevan out in a new light—that of a violinist, who 
would do credit to any concert platform in the 
metropolis. His playing in this little piece was 
really admirable, and proved him to be no less a 
musician than he is an actor. The piece itself 
is one of the brightest little curtain-raisers I have 
seen, and I shail not be surprised to hear it has 
been placed on the London boards. 





Glasgow, 5th Fuly.—M. Kubelik made his last 
appearance this season at an orchestral concert 
given before a large audience at Queen’s Hall 
this evening. It is rare that an artist so young 
wins so much success as M. Kubelik has done 
during the past two years, and, indeed, this 
season he has been quite taken up by society, 
besides having achieved the honour which, so 
far as I am aware, has been paid to no one else 
luring the Royal mourning, to appear twice 
before the King. M. Kubelik is avowedly at his 
best in the school cf display, and accordingly an 
orchestral concert, the most important feature of 
which was Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto, does 
not suit him quite so well. The best feature of 
performance of the Concerto was the last move- 
ment, which was taken at the extremely rapid 
pace that modern violinists adopt. He also 
played two movements from Vieuxtemps’ Con- 
certo in E, with, for an encore, Schumann's 
‘* Abendlied,” and was likewise announced at the 
end of the concert, which could not have ended 
until a very late hour, to perform Sarasate’s Gipsy 
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Dinces. It need hardly be said that this young 
Hungarian violinist will be back next season, 
and he will also probably reappear in the autuma. 





Belfast.—The one musician party, in the after- 
noon or evening, still continues to be given, and 
the millionaire hostesses seem to vie with each 
other in securing the services of the star vocalist, 
orinstrumentalist. Kubelik, it is said, asks £100 
for every piece he plays, and with these foreigners 
to ask is to be given. Madame Melba is said to 
have £400 for merely coming in after she leaves 
Covent Garden, and singing a couple of songs. 
Herr Kubelik has just celebrated his twenty-first 
birthday, so he is early realising the fruits of his 
perseverance in bringing his genius into play. 
Hegedus is another brilliant performer, but he 
has not yet succeeded in convincing the whole 
world of the fact. Nevertheless, he also is in 
great demand. Recently an ingenious person 
arranged in a newspaper column the names of 
the millionaires who are Englishmen, naturalised 
if not born so. The Rothschilds only came fif- 
teenth place from the top. The wife of the man 
ranking first had an afternoon party the other 
day, and to entertain the company she had the 
services of Hegedus, Madame Réjane, the French 
actress, and Maurice Farkoa, the vocalist. 
Another rich hostess had Madame Melba, Mr. 
Plunket Greene, and Mr. Ben Davies. 





HUMBLE FIDDLERS AND FORGOTTEN 


FIDDLE MAKERS. 
By Fiddle Fancier. 

WHEN I say “fiddle find,” let it not take 
away the breath of my readers. I do not 
mean that a Strad has sprung up from the 
earth in a mysterious manner, which Strad I 
intend offering for sale for the modest sum of 
two thousand pounds or so. No, I do not 
deal in mysteries. This is a matter of-fact 
romance. It is only (save the mark !) a fiddie 
by an old English maker. 

It wasdiscovered recently at asmall mining 
village—one of the myriad villages which 
nestle among the eternal hills of Glamor. 
ganshire. It was the property of an old 
lady of seventy years of age, and it had be- 
longed to her father, who was one of the 
noted Pembrokeshire itinerant fiddlers of 
the early part of last century. When the 
writer heard of the treasure, he went to the 
house of the old lady and begged that he 
might see it. His request being granted, the 
owner went with a sacred air to an old oaken 
drawer, and with a long drawn sigh pulled 
out the fiddle wrapped up in an old-fashioned 
North Pembrokeshire shawl (one of the 
shawls which frightened the Frenchmen at 
Fishguard in 1797!) 

“It belonged to my dear old father,” she 
remarked, 








“ Where did he live ?” 

“In Solva,”’ was the response. 

“ Who made it, do you know ?” 

“| heard father say that it was made by 
the man who built the Smalls lighthouse. 
My father knew him very well, and used to 
talk alotabout him. The lighthouse builder 
made this fiddle specially for father, because 
they were such friends.” 

‘* What will you take for it ?” 

*‘T will not sellit forany money—but "(and 
she stroked her wrinkled brow) —‘“ but there 
I am an old woman, and have no friends to 
leave it to, who will take care of it; I don’t 
mind parting with it, to you, sir, for I know 
you'll take care of it.”; 

And she parted with it for a consideration. 

Wrapping up the treasure in the self- 
same shawl (which shawl was also obtained 
for a consideration) the writer went home to 
dilate upon the beauties of the fiddle, and to 
wade between the dusty covers of his fiddle 
books for the name of the maker. 

The instrument is in a state of excellent 
preservation. The varnish is not much worn 
off, and is of a beautiful nut-brown colour. 
The corners are a little rubbed down and the 
sound-holes, which are of the Strad pattern, 
have been slightly worn by (what was, no 
doubt), a primitive sound-post setter. The 
outline and model are those of Strad very 
slightly modified. 

Strange to say there is nothing about the 
instrument suggestive of Stainer or Amati. 
The scroll and neck, although possibly not 
by the same hand, are in perfect keeping with 
the body. , 

The wood of the back is cut sur couche, and 
the cloudlike markings are very beautiful. 
The pine is very fine, with grain of rather 
above the average width. The tone is large, 
free and sympathetic. It is peculiarly plain- 
tive and liquid in character. 

The artist is stamped on every line of the 
instrument. 

And who was the builder of the Smalls 
lighthouse? Henry Whiteside—a name 
quite foreign to Davidson, Fleming, Hart, 
Haweis, Miss Stainer, Sandys and Forster, 
and other list compilers—a name not once 
seen in any of theold violin catalogues of the 
last thirty years. 

The following biographical particulars 
are culled from the Pembroke Cownty 
Guardian for November 18th, 1899, from an 
article written some forty years previously : 

“ When the wishes of Mr. Phillips (the 
projector of the Smalls lighthouse), were 
made public, a great many persons sent in 
designs for a suitable erection to the Com- 
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mittee appointed by him to carry out his 
intentions, but preference was given to the 
plans of a young man, a musical instru- 
mentmaker, who was also engaged as its 
builder. 

‘Mr. Henry Whiteside was a native of 
Liverpoo!; he was born, it is believed in 
Fontenoy Street, in the year 1746, where his 
parents possessed some houses, and which 
afterwards became his property. He pos- 
sessed at an early age a mechanical taste, 
and was allowed to follow the bent of his 
inclination at the carpenter's bench. He 
soon gave his attention—from a love and 
knowledge of music—to the construction of 
Violins, some of which are nowin Pembroke- 
shire, and considered of great value; after- 
wards he turned his skill to the building of 
Spinnettes and upright Harpsichords, in 
which he excelled, as the ones now extant 
prove. Mr. Whiteside had a brother named 
Gilbert, who was blind from his birth, and 
who possessed extraordinary powers as a 
musician. Thedesireot Mr. Gilbert White- 
side to alleviate the sufferings of those 
deprived of sight like himself was so great 
that he would even seek for, and wait upon 
them, week after week, and month after 
month, until he had made them masters of 
some musical instrument, either as a 
source of amusement or of income for 
themselves. 

‘At the time Henry Whiteside came to 
Pembrokeshire to construct the lighthouse, 
in the summer of 1792, he was a very young 
man, scarcely twenty-six, and probably— 
though a resident of such a considerable 
shipping port as Liverpool was even then— 
a novice in nautical matters, with which he 
would eventually have much to do. *\His 
undertaking was a sudden transition from 
the sweet and harmonious sounds of his own 
musical instruments, to the rough ‘surging 
of the Atlantic wave, and the discordant 
howling of a maddened hurricane; and from 
the fastening of a delicately formed fiddle, 
to the fixing of giant oaken-pillars in a rock 
as hard as adamant! 

“ Tradition has it that Whiteside possessed 
a most interesting personality. Many tales 
are related of him. Here is a characteristic 
one : 

‘“*¢ He once led a party of volunteers from 
Solva to oppose the French at Strumble 
Head. He rode a horse belonging to Mr. 
Barsey, of Lecha. While he feared no- 
thing for himself, he feared much that the 
French aggressors would kill Mr. Barsey's 
mare.” 

‘ His cleverness and persistent personality 








greatly impressed the simple-minded pea- 
santry. He was, as a matter of course, said 
to be in league with his Satanic majesty, as 
all cleverness was believed by the people of 
Dyved to emanate from the nether regions. 
The lighthouse, although a device made to 
baffle the powers of darkness, was regarded 
as an extraordinarily successful piece of 
jngglery. 

“A story is told of a young woman, a Miss 
Rees, the only daughter of a farmer living 
near Llandruidion, who on paying the light- 
house a visit with several others, during its 
temporary erection, and viewing herself in 
the angular reflectors of the light-room, ex- 
claimed, ‘* People say that Georgy Rees has 
only one daughter, let them come here and 
they'll see that he has many. I am quite 
besides myself with the beauty of my sisters.’ 

“It is said that he often went out to the 
cliffs during a storm and tuned his fiddle to 
the wail of the wind. It is also said that he 
spent all his spare moments, when not occu- 
pied in constructing the lighthouse (or, after 
it was completed, in acting as agent to the 
establishment), in making  harpsichords, 
spinets and fiddles. 

“ On his arrival at Solva, he lodged in the 
(Old) Ship Inn, at that time one of the two 
public houses in Lower Solva, and indeed 
one of the four or five straw-thatched dwell- 
ings that then constituted the now important 
and improving place. The Old Ship stood 
where the establishment of the Messrs. 
Davies—the Mariners’ Inn—now stands. It 
was kept by one William Bevan, whose 
youngest daughter, Martha, Mr. Whiteside 
married at Whitchurch, September 16, 
1780. 

“*On the 5th day of July, 1824, at the ad- 
vanced age of 78, and after a long illness, 
Mr. Whiteside died at his residence—the 
Harbour House—in Lower Solva. He was 
buried at Whitchurch, where the remains of 
his wife were also deposited in 1832. Two 
plain tombstones are erected to their 
memories.” 





A despatch to the daily papers from Exeter, 
N.H., dated May 2nd, says: “ Mrs. Ole 
Bull has just shipped to Bergen, Norway (as 
a gift to the conservatory founded in that 
city by her late hueband), Ole Bull’s famous 
violin, a rare and beautiful creation by Gas- 
pard di Salo. The instrument is probably 


the finest in existence, its scroll being a 
masterpiece by Cellini, while the principal 
feature of the elaborate carving, a cherub's 
head, is exquisitely done. 
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The Balfour Strad , 


MADE BY 


ANTONIO STRADIVARI, 


CREMONA, 1692. 
Price £2000. 


Guaranteed by all the leading Parisian violin 
experts and many others and is the finest and 
most guaranteed Strad in the world. A 
pamphlet entitled “ What are the broad and 
distinguishing marks of a Stradivari Violin,”’ 
illustrated with a reproduction of above 
fiddle may be had from the Authors, price 1/- 


BALFOUR & CO., 


Violin Experts, 


{1, Rood Lane, London, £.C. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INFORMATION 


FOR 


Just Published. 


PLayerS, OWNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 


ALSo FoR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 
\ 


Taken from Personal Experience, Studies and 
Observations. ' 


With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc, 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 





LONDON: 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN, 


Edited by F. R. RITTER. 





First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 
Second Series, 10s. 6d. | 
| 





W.REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD.,W.C. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 
Biographical and Anecdotal, 

With Account of the Violin and Early Violinist 


(Viotti, Spohr, Paganin De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T, FERRIS. 


Beyelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. 
W. REEVES, 883, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.c, 


BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 


By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


Price 4s..6d. 











With a Preface by E. Paugr. 
Translated from he German by Emiry Hit. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 





THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





Square Post 8vo Cloth, Sixth Editicn 


How to Understand 


WAGNER’S 
‘RING OF THE NIBELUNG.” 


Being the Story and a Descriptive Analysis 
of the ‘* Rhinegold, " the * Valkyr,"’ 
‘* Siegfried,'' and the 
‘* Dusk of the Gods," 





With a Number of Musical Examples, 
By GUSTAV KOBBE. 





Lonpon : 
w. REEVES, 63, CHARING CROSS RD... WC. 








Cr. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Chopin’s Greater Works, 


(Preludes, Ballads, Nocturnes, 
Polonaises, Mazurkas) 


How they should be understood. 


BY JEAN KLECZYNSKI. 





Including Chopin’s Notes for a “‘MeTHop oF Mrtuops.” 
Translated with additions by 


NATALIB JANOTHA. 
With 3 Portraits and Facsimiles, 





LonpDon : 
W.REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 
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BONN” 'S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find ita 
decided improvement on the old two footed 






VIOLIN ° 9 
QO ) Bridge. 
C Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
Ly seme i sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 


& Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: **While 
cd . ° - ate 

oo eS 22 ¢ it greatly improves the inner strings, the 

outer strings are more clear.”’ 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
s0 powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more me ‘llow, greater 
arrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
rilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE Is. 1d. 





Used at the Principal Uonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE, 

SoLE AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonigs. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘*E”’ will bear pulling up to ‘ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Ofters full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


SEXAMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 


Examinations. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS to the 
Publishing Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London 
W.C. Editorial matter to 38, Warwick Koad, Earl's 
Court, London, S,W. Rejected MSS cannot be re. 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor promptly 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


For the United ingtom. aad anoum 
(post free) - : 2s. 6d 


For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 3s. od 


Publisher, Wm. Rekves, 83, Charing Cross Road. 
London, W.C. 


West End Agents: St. CeciLia Music PUBLISHING 
Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 


The Index to Vol. VII, can now be had, price 
Twopence, from the Publisher, 
83, Charing Cross Road, London W,C. 





Che Piolin Cimes. 


AuGus?® I5TH, 1gol. 








THE JOACHIM QUARTET. 
(With Portrait) 

We are glad to be able to record that the 
visit to this country of the Joachim Quartet, 
consisting of Dr. Joachim, Prof. Robert 
Hausmann, Professor Emmanuel Wirth and 
Prof. Karl Halir, has been a pronounced 
success and that the Concert attracted not 
only crowded, but also most enthusiastic 
audiences, who were not at all reluctant in 
their demonstration. That Dr. Joachim is 
a great favourite in England, goes without 
saying, and we can never pay him a sufh- 
cient tribute of gratitude for the good he has 
done in the way of promoting classical music 
in England. 

Our contemporary, the Musical Standard 
justly remarks as follows in its columns: 
‘“‘ Every concert has been crowded to excess 
by exceptionally brilliant audiences, and we 
are glad to learn that the financial success 
of the concerts, has been past all expectation. 
But it would be rash to argue from the 
attendance, that a sudden love of chamber 
music, especially of Beethoven's posthumous 
quartets has sprung upin our midst. There 
have been special effurts made to achieve at 
least a social success with these concerts. 
Certain wealthy dilettanti took the matter in 
hand, and they circularised their friends, and 
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their friend’s friends, to the effect that a 
heavy blow would be dealt to the art of 
music unless Herr Joachim and his party 
were brought over. Theresult has certainly 
exceeded what the most sanguine of those 
dilettanti could have imagined. The au- 
diences have seemed strange to the plain 
musical critic. Never has St. James’s Hall 
seen a more fashionable throng, asthe reporter 
has it, and all these well-dressed women 
and comfortable professional men looked up 
to Joachim and his coadjutors as if they were 
demi gods. The curious thing is that when 
the Joachim Quartet party appeared for 
a season at the Monday ‘ Pops,’ a couple of 
years ago, the green of the benches struck a 
strong note of colour. The success of the 
present visit, then has been almost entirely 
due to the special engineering of the scheme, 
and not to the fact that at last London has 
had an opportunity of having perfect 
chamber-music playing, as the admirers of 
the Joachim Quartet claim for it. We wish 
it were otherwise and that we could honestly 
believe that one half of the audiences really 
cared a jot about Beethoven’s ‘ Posthu- 
mous’ quartets, and the Joachim's party 
playing of them.” 





BANDS AND BANDSMEN. 
(By the Drum-Major. ‘“ Umpire.”’) 


I was very pleased to read the long and inter- 
esting |-tter from Mr. Harold Cliff, the hon. sec. 
of the Oldbam Orchestral Society. But is not 
this organisation the exception that proves the 
rule ? 

I presume that the seventeen vi: linists of this 
society are the pick of Oldham and district. 
They are all saceptional, and not average, 
players. In Oldham there must be at least 500 
amateur fiddlers, fluters, etc , and most of these 
are not in the Oldham Orchestral Society, be- 
cause, I presume, they are not good enough, and 
many of them never will be, and never can be, 
unless they pass through a long experience in 
smaller ccmbinations, playing simple and easy 
music, 

* a * 

My experience of amateur orchestral societies 
is pretty extensive. I have assisted prcfession- 
ally at concerts given by such societies, when 
some of the most easy of the classics have been 
played in an absolutely urmeaning manner. All 
the notes have been played; the letter of the 
music bas been there, but the spirit bas been 
absent. Yet the local press bas puffed up these 
performances as something exceptionally good, 
and the members have believed it. As for the 
professional who is engaged to assist at these 
coucerts, he has to live bv his calling, and if he 
does not say that the performance of the whole 
programme would compare favourably with those 








of Richter’s orchestra, the chances are that his 
services will not be again required. 
+ * « 


Far it be from me to suggest that the Oldham 
Orchestral Society is not all that it should be, 
or that its ambition ever soars beyond its possi- 
bilities in the matter of musical execution. I do 
not know, and cheerfully take it for granted that 
the organisation is ruled by common-sense, and 
does not attempt anything it cannot perform 
well. But it is not always so. Most of the ama- 
teur societies which | have assisted have only 
been fit for ‘‘selecticns” and dance music of 
a good class. ‘This they have been able to per- 
form in a manner pleasant to listen to, but it has 
not been class enough for their subscribers, who 
as arule know practically nothing of the music 
they insist on having, beyond the fact that it is 
frequently performed by the Hallé, Ricbter, or 
Queen’s Hall orchestras. And the people who 
attend these concerts do not do so from a love 
of music, but because each concert is a social 
function, and thus they get the credit of sup- 
porting music from a high art point of view. 

* * * 


Many a little string band of ten or twelve per- 
formers, playing arrangements specially suited 
to its constitution, and in which there has been 
no necessity for oboes, bassoons and French 
horns, has given me far greater pleasure than an 
orchestra of fifty which bas attempted music for 
which it has been quite unfitted either physically 
or mentally. The late Hans von Bulow, the 
famous pianist and conductor, often included 
a waltzin his programmes. His orchestra was 
the most highly trained body of instrumentalists 
in the world at the time, and could play a Beet- 
hoven symphony from memory! But they did 
not disdain to play an occasional waltz. Not so 
with most of our amateur orchestrel societies. 
Half the members would resign rather than so 
disgrace themselves. Thus a standard is set up 
which it is impossible for 95 per cent. of amateur 
fiddlers and fluters to attain to. It is a false 
standard, inasmuch as it does not represent the 
ability and intelligence of the average player, 
and those who support fuli orchestras say, “ This 
or nothing,” and tell us that anything less 1s nct 
worth having. There must be nostepping-stones, 
so they say. 

But the average private fiddler cannot jump at 
once from a private pup:! toa full-blown member 
of a full orchestra. I said there were solitary 
fiddlers and fluters in every street, and all that 
is wanted is to bring these solitary musicians to- 
gether and form them into string bands, where 
they can play music specially and effectively 
arranged for them, and then let them grow to 
full orchestras if they can. But the string band 
must be a stepping-stone to the orchestra, if the 
orchestra is to be worth listening te. 

” * * 


A violinist may be privately trained to become 
a gocd soloist, may be able to play difficult solos 
in a brill ant manner, ard yet not be fit to play 
second violin in the Oldham Orchestral Society, 
sin ply because he has not learned the eelf- 
abnegation that is necessary to a unit in an 
orchestra. 








My contention is that we must build the or- 
chestra on the small string band. Let us com- 
mence with the string band, and go as far as we 
can. We must also encourage the small string 
band, because it is here that our future orches- 
tral players will be prepared. 

Mr. Cliff says there 1s plenty of material ready 
to hand to form full orchestras, but its effective- 
ness is dispersed in numberless small string 
bands. I hope this is so, and that the small 
string bands are really numberless ; but I doubt it. 

* * * 


My opinion is that brass bands outnumber 
string bands by tentoone. Of course,I do not 
refer to the great number of scratch bands that 
we so frequently see advertised for balls, soirées, 
and such like, as ‘‘ Mr. Brown’s Band,” or “ Mr. 
Black’s Band.” These bands, as such, have 
really no existence until Mr. Brown or Mr. Black 
gets an engagement, when he engages the num- 
ber of instrumentalists required, and they are 
billed as above. 

What I mean by a string band is a combina- 
tion which has a definite membership and meets 
regularly for the practice of musc for its own 
pleasure. I fancy string bands of this sort are 
not aumberless: in fact, I do not think they are 
very numerous. But I do think we have the 
material out of which to make thousands of string 
bands if we only had a few organisers of the 
Harold Cliff type. 

* * * 

Not only in towns, but in all fair-sized villages, 
there are enough musicians at hand toforma 
string band, but it is seliom anyone can be 
found who has the courage to call them together. 
It is more rare still to find a leader or conductor 
who has the good sense to make the best use of 
his band when it is f»rmed. A chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link, and a band is only as 
good as its worst member. If there is any part 
that is above the capacity of the player it is 
given to, then the whole piece is beyond the 
capacity of the band. 

There is no denying the fact that amateur or- 
chestral playing is yet in its infancy in this 
country. We must creep before we can walk, 
and walk before we can run. 

What is keeping us back at present is British 
standoffishnes-, which stands in the way «f the 
formation of string bands, and the false pride that 
sets up a false standard when the band 1s formed. 

. = @ 

Professional orchestral players never use the 
word ‘‘classical”” to describe music when talking 
to each other. The “pro.” calls one class of 
music “good music,” and all the rest “poor 
stuff.” And there are many good orchestral 
players who know Beethoven, Weber, Mozart, 
etc., by heart, who give the term “* good music” 
to that which is composed by an ordinary con- 
ductor of a theatrical orchestra, and which 
means that to their mind the music is as good as 
Beethoven himself could bave written tor the 
purpose it is intended for. There is no art about 
which so much cant is talked as music. All the 
great masters wrote lots of trivial stuff, and some 
of them were quite unconscious of the fact to the 
day of their death. 
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Many uuknown composers have written much 
good music—music which, while not reaching 
the heights of the recognised masters, is yet 
better than some the latter wrote. 

But the most trivial stuff ot the masters is 
played, while the good music cf the unknown 
composer remains unrecognised. There are 
wal zes of Gungl and Sirauss that are better 
music than many of Hayda’s symphonies, or 
eveu Mozart's. 

There are stcing bands which possess neither 
obves, bassoons, nor horns, that produce better 
music than some tull orchestras do. 

* . 

As an old pr: fessional orchestral player I love 
every orchestral instrument, aud nothing makes 
me f-el lke following the example of Cain so 
much as to hear a poor clarionet, bassoon, oboe, 
or horn player slaughtering the heavenly ideas 
in the ciassics. 

It seems an impossibility to me that a black- 
smith, coalminer, or quarryman can follow his 
regular employment daily, and yet play such 
delicate instruments and do justice to the music 
I refer to. However, let us nope for the sake of 
music that I am wrong, and that it is possible for 
working men to form orchestras and to play the 
highest forms cf music in an intelligible manuer. 

But while we are waiting for the formation of 
the large orchestras io | irge centres of industry 
let us go on with the idea ot contests for the 
easily-organized string band. 

I do not believe that orchestral contests are 
possible as paying concerns, but I fvel sure that 
smal string band contests on the lines I sug- 
gested on May 5 would be succeseful in every 
way. If Mr. Cliff thinks otherwise, I shall be 
glad if he can persuade his society to put the 
matter to the test and get up a contest for full 
orchestras. He seems to be a good organiser, 
and is backed up by, an enthusiastic body ot 
go-ahead Oldham people, and what more is 
required ? 

ey ’ 

There will be a brass band contest at Eastham 
Gardens on August 17. ‘‘Gems of Evergreen 
Melody" wll be the test piece. Last year's 
conte-t was very successful, and no doubt this 
one will be so, for the place is a favourite resort 
for West Lancashire people. 

There w ll also be a costest at Ilkley Pleasure 
Grounds on the same day, withthe same test-piece. 

A grand entry of eighteen bands has been got 
for the Lincolo contest. 

Thirty-six bands and choirs have entered for 
the Hawes contest, but only eight bands for the 
one at Dundee. 

There will be a contest at Hull on August 17, 
and one on the same day at Kitkcaldv. In fact, 
no less than ten contests are annvuunced for this 
date. 

Tne famous Wyke Band is among the entries 
for the Lincoln conte-t—first appearance this 
year. 

Mr. Curis. Sinithb, of Manchester, has been up 
in Scotland coaching Broxburn Band for Scotch 
con’ests. 

Tue entries for the New Brighton aud Nelson 
contests should now be closed. 
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VIOLIN STUDY—SUBTERFUGES 
INNOCENT AND OTHERWISE. 


By George Lehmann. 


(The Musicsan). 

In music, as in the various walks of life, 
the straight and narrow path is exceedingly 
difficult to tread. Many enter upon this path 
strengthened by their own convictions and 
tle promise of virtue’s reward, but are lured 
from it by temptations which point to a road 
seemingly safe and more inviting; others 
simply yield to natural inclinations, making 
no effort to analyze the process by which the 
few reach their goal, and, content with the 
semblance of musical virtue, end by deceiv- 
ing no one but themselves. These two 
classes of misguided players resort to musical 
and technical subterfuges of a meritricious 
character—subterfuges which are designed 
to conceal numerous short-com ngs but, 
which, closely though they may resemble 
the real article, rarely succeed in deceiving a 
listener possessed or knowledge and intelli- 
gence. 

The Interminable Morende. 

Ole Bull, a gifted but erratic and ill- 
trained player, practised many deceptions 
on his admiring American audiences, but 
none more successfully than the one of pre- 
tending to diminish his tone to such a won- 
derfully delicate pianissimo that only the 
most sensitive and acute ear could appreciate 
its exceptional delicacy and beauty. Often 
on a large platform and in the presence of a 
large audience, the Norwegian violinist 
sought to convey the impression that he still 
continued to draw the note when, in reality, 
he had fully exhausted it and was producing 
no recognisable tone. As may be well 
imagined, the majority of his listeners -were 
easily deceived. Physically impossible as it 
was for them to hear anything, they saw the 
violinist’s attitude, and were thus easily 
deluded into believing that they also heard 
an almost imperceptible tone. 

It is quite needless to say that such practice 
deserves the heartiest condemnation, and that 
it arouses the indignation of every intelligent 
music-lover. But in every audience there is 
always a large number of more or less 
unmusical listeners, and these, easily de- 
ceived and ever ready to applaud any seem- 
ingly praiseworthy effort, encourage decep- 
tion in various forms, and lead the player 
to attempt chicanery on all possible occasions, 
This is the evil and ceplorable result of any 
form of deception. What in the beginning 
is hardly more than a weakness deserving 














of reproach, rapidly develops into studied, 
deliberate misrepresentation. Thus in a 
brief time and almost unconsciously, the 
player surely contracts the charlatan's in- 
curable disease. 


The Stupendous Tone. 

It is the ambition of nearly every violinist, 
nowadays, to acquire an uncommonly large 
tone. A weak tone, however pure and 
beautiful in character, generally fails to 
awaken any enthusiasm; and the player 
whose tone is not characterized by great 
breadth and “manliness,’”’ may consider 
himself fortunate indeed if, in the absence of 
this much admired quality, his good attri- 
butes receive just recognition. But without 
taking into consideration the fact that all 
music-lovers admire a large and virile tone, 
the structural conditions of our concert halls 
(that is, their almost appalling vastness) 
hamper greatly a violinist with a weak tone: 
and through these very conditions there 
has arisen a practical need for the cultivation 
of larger tonethan was either expected or 
demanded of violinists in former days. 

Now, the acquirement of a large tone is 
an accomplishment not vouchsafed to the 
many. The process of developing tone, it is 
true, quite generally understood by violinists 
—that is, its partial development, to speak 
more correctly, is no mystery to the average 
player. But who has not had the experience 
of hearing a feeble tone produced by a man 
of huge proportions and uncommon physical 
strength, and an exceptionally large and 
vibrant tone by a player small in stature and 
obviously blessed with no great muscular 
force? Our daily experiences prove, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that superior physical 
strength is not essential in.the acquirement 
of an exceptionally large and vigorous tone. 
On the other hand, careful observation has 
enabled us to learn that in violin tone, power 
antl charm are chiefly dependent upon 
individuality, and that a voluminous tone, in 
particular, is largely the result of a peculiar 
character of temperament. This conclusion, 
though not based upon the most accurately 
scientific principles, explains away the seem- 
ing inconsistency of a powerful tone being 
frequently a product of the physically weak, 
and a feeble tone the utmost possibility of 
uncommon muscular strength. 

August Wilhelmj, who will always be re- 
membered as a player with a prodigious tone 
fully deserved all the eulogy that formerly 
was lavished upon him on both sides of the 
Atlantic. He was a striking example of 
physical strength, and the volume of tone 
which he produced was what one might 
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expect from a man of his gigantic propor- 
tions. At the same time there was charm 
and warmth in Wilhelmj's mighty tone, and 
it is now quite generally understood that he 
resorted to legitimate means in its produc- 
tion. To this day, perhaps, many of his 
admirers believe that his strength of tone, 
in its entire fulness, was due to a peculiar 
temperament and an uncommon physique ; 
but to all those who heard him frequently 
and closely observed his methods, the enigma 
of his tone was solved, and his subterfuges 
became transparent. Wilhelmj easily in- 
creased his naturally large tone oy adopting 
methods of phrasing which ire decidedly 
legitimate. Ignoring the composer's in- 
junctions, as well as all accepted ideas of 
how a composition should be phrased, he 
steadfastly devoted himself to the purpose 
of producing a phenomenal tone. A measure 
which called for but one how, he mutilated 
so cunningly that the ordinary listener failed 
to hear and perceive that several long swee ps 
of the bow had been employed. 


Caprice of Memory. 

Every artist suffers, at one time or an- 
other, from a caprice of memory which 
suddenly, unexpectedly leaves the mind a 
perfect blank. Fortunately, this strange 
and unaccountable mental state is usually of 
brief duration ; but while it lasts the player 
generally suffers unutterable agony. This 
‘accident ” is rarely preceded by any warn- 
ing or misgiving: it comes upon the player 
like a thunderbolt from out of a clear sky. 

The writer attended a concert, many years 
ago, at which such a thunderbolt hit the 
genial artist, Emile Sauret. The audience 
was deep in the enjoyment of the French 
violinist’s performance, when, without the 
slightest warning, ‘‘something happened.” 
Just what had actually occurred was by no 
means Clear to the majority of the audience ; 
but Sauret was seen frantically to struggle 
with the E string peg which, apparently, 
had slipped from its usually secure position. 
The orchestra stopped playing, Sauret tuned 
his violin, and in another moment the clever 
Frenchman had resumed his performance of 
the concerto. His presence of mind had 
enabled him to convert a caprice of memory 
into the semblance of a real accident—a 
subterfuge which, under the circumstances, 
was not only pardonable but even deserving 
of some admiration. 

On another occasion not so very long ago, 
the writer was present when Remenyi re- 
sorted to a characteristic but less clever 
subterfuge. He had played but a few mea- 
sures of Ernst’s “ Otello Fantasie,” when an 
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“accident” caused him suddenly to discon- 
tinue the performance. Glancing reproach- 
fully at his accompanist, he muttered a few 
unintelligible words and violently mopped 
his brow. Then he turned to his audience 
and bDesought the services of a piano tuner. 
A mender of pianos quickly made his way to 
the platform, received whispered instructions 
from the eccentric violinist, and proceeded 
to manipulate the pedals of the pianoforte. 
Discovering nothing wrong with the pedals, 
he made his escape as speedily as possible ; 
and Remenyi, pretending to be satisfied 
with the ‘improved " condition of the piano, 
began once more his interrupted solo. 
Subterfuges in General. 

It will thus be seen that there are inno- 
cent, justifiable subterfuges as well as repre- 
hensible ones. The latter, however, prevail, 
and often are a true index to the character 
of the player. The writer could enumerate 
an almost endless variety of subterfuges, 
innocent and otherwise, if space permitted 
him to do so; but his object, after all, is not 
to reveal possibilities, but rather to warn 
the player against all subterfuges that may 
be practiced with the deliberate intention of 
veiling inefficiency. 





HERR KUBELIK’S BIRTHDAY, 


** And he will really be sweet and twenty- 
one,” murmured one of his myriad admirers 
at a Kubelik party this week. She was 
thinking of the sweet notes of his violin; 
perhaps, too, of the personality that responds 
only to the tenderness of his fiddle, for 
Kubelik has unthinkingly (as musicians ever 
will) contrived to render his individuality as 
remarkable as his executive powers, and with 
his veritable “ black and white"’ head he is 
not to be forgotten when once seen, while his 
manner makes an impression by reason of its 
very unimpressiveness. On Friday Jan 
Kubelik came of age; weeks ago he “ con- 
quered London” musically and socially, and 
the young violinist should be a happy man. 
Yet you would scarcely believe it even when 
he plays his favourite music and unravels 
the Paganini knotted skeins, smoothing them 
to silken evenness. But such is the way of 
genius: it is self-contained, selt-supporting, 
self-satisfying, and _ self-ingrossing. Yet 
Kubelik talks quite nicely when it is natural 
to him to do so. 

It is quite a mistake to imagine that little 
Jan Kubelik when six years of age played 
the Mendelssohn Concerto in his diligent 
father’s garden, although some of his auto- 
biographers would have us believe so. But 
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if not at that age an “infant phenomenon,” Jan 
listened to the violin-playing of his father, 
who tended flowers, and sold them, too. 
Kubelik senior was nota great master of the 
violin, but he loved it and had the ear and 
quick perception of a musician. This was 
what prompted him to “save up” for little 
Jan and take him to Prague, where he was 
introduced to the kindly--and no doubt per- 
plexed—Professor Seveik. At that time Jan 
had acquired some considerable familiarity 
with the violin ; indeed, the indication of his 
future seen by his father was confirmed at 
the Prague Conservatoire. For over five 
years Jan Kubelik studied with amazing 
industry, then he went to Vienna and began 
to become ‘ famous.” His subsequent 
career has been several times published, but 
perhaps Kubelik himself alone knows at 
what moment he became able to command 
attention as a “second Paganini.” Itisa 
little regrettable this association of the name 
of the living violinist with that of the dead 
mountebank fiddler, who, not content with 
his natural skill, resorted to tricks which at 
the present day would only have won him 
fame at a music-hall. Kubelik plays the 
variations of Paganini presumably because 
no composer wrote music which offered 
similar opportunities for repeated displays of 
musical pyrotechnics, and also because the 
nimble flexibility of his fingers causes a 
craving for fresh technical difficulties to over- 
come; but in less troubled water, where the 
smooth stream of his tones flows over sunny 
pebbles and glides beneath rich canopies of 
wet green, the real heaven-given gift of the 
violinist is revealed. Mantpulation is to a 
great extent a matterot digitorial fitness and 
training, but tone is, like the gift for colour 
in an artist, innate. Kubelik is not an 
impassioned violinist, but he is only twenty- 
one, and there are latent possibilities in a 
man of this age; yet, to judge by his 
countenance, Kubelik has in him none of the 
lachrymose sentiment which made Chopin 
famous; still, at thirty Kubelik may show 
a side to his nature at present undeveloped. 

Kubelik has been associated with so many 
“parties” that the real “ Kubelik party” 
of yesterday must have proved a little lack- 
ing in freshness, but with it came to an and 
the Kubelik sensation of the season. What 
society will do without the player who has 
been at oncea fashion and a passion it is 
impossible to say, and whether when next 
the young violinist visits London there will 
be a revival of the Kubelik craze remains 
to be seen, but it is a question quite apart 
from the genius of the musician, althought it 








was his superb talent that first made him the 
“the fashion.” But one thing is assured, 
and that is a welcome at all times from those 
who best appreciate the beautiful in music. 
Ic is well to hear that Kubelik will now 
take a holiday; he has won it bravely, for 
there are few musicians who have spent a 
more fatiguing season, and added to the tax 
upon his forces menta! there bas been the 
fatigue and burden that comes of lionisation. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


Our contemporary The Westminster Gazette 
brings the following little par on June 15th. 
viz.;—The beams of old Swiss chalets sup- 
plied the wood ot which some of the best 
violins are made, and American makers have 
found the floor boards of old Colonial man- 
sions excellent material for their purpose. 
But if age of material counts for anything 
the violin recently made by an Indiana man 
should eclipse the finest Strad. The body 
of it, according to the Violin Times, is made - 
of a variety of cedar taken from an old log 
dug out of a New Jersey swamp and said by 
experts to be at least 3,000 years old, while 
the back of the instrument is from an old 
Scotch table known to have attained the 
patriarchal age of four centuries. What 
would be thought of a plank or two from 
Noah's Ark? 

* * * 

A few weeks ago a monument to Ole Bull 
was unveiled in Bergen, Norway, with 
impressive rites. Many eminent musicians 
were present and participated in the cere- 
monies. ‘The monument is an artistic piece 
of work having been wrought by Stephen 
Sinding, the foremost sculptor of Denmark. 
The figure on the pedestal shows the violinist 
playing his Gaspard di Salo, catching the key 
from the harp ot the Nokken, or Nix, the spirit 
of the waters. A cascade falls over the strings 
the water sprite’s harp. One of those 
present at the unveiling of the monument 
was Alexander Bull, son of the violinist and 
himself an artist. No violinist that ever 
lived was more cordially appreciated than 
the Norwegian, and now his admirers are 
keeping his memory green. 

Ole Borneman Bull was born in Bergen, 
Norway, February 5th, 1810. He died 
August 17th, 1879, near where he was born. 





VirTUosITy.—Trve virtuosity gives us some- 
thing more than mere flexibil.ty and execution; 
a man may mirror his own nature in his playing. 
Schumann. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 


Inclading Performers oa the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of thei 
Compositions, etc. 

By MASON CLARKE. 


With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


W. REEVES, 83 CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C 


HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 








on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
By F, J. FETIS, 
Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 
With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, 3¢. 6d 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





NOW READY Post 8vo, bevelled cloth, 2s 


DELIVERY IN THE ART OF 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


ON RHYTHM, MEASURE, PHRASING, TEMPO 
By C, A. EHRENFECHTER,. 


W. REEVES. 83, CHARING CRO3S ROAD, W.C. 





TO ORCHESTRAL’ SOCIETIES. 
Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 


best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movemeats from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, '\ elloand Bass, Fiute and. Piccolo, 2 -larionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphoaium, Trembone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s.6d each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for t‘e 
Violin, with Acc mpaniments (ad lib.) for Piaso, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 61. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 N's. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc , same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.”’ 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos 
A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland.” 
POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart VoLtTI. 
To Scloists—send for lists of CarL VoLti1 & ANDRE 
La TarcHe's works 





To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voit & 
ANDRE La TARCHE's theoretical works. 
TOHBN BLOCK LEY. 

3, ARGYLL ST., REGENT S8T., LONDON, W. 


The only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 


aNnD 


RESIN OIL. 


Traver 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 
aDear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly 


-R. R. Suiexps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 
9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1980. 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

R. R. Suienps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 
St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W, 

' December 16th, 1880, 

Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 

Yours truly, ; 

R. R. SHIELDs. J. T. CARRODUS. 

7 

4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 

January Ist, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, 1 have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 

The Resinis certainly by farthe best lever tried. The first time 

I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 

However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 

glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained; 

and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
R.ZR. SHIELDS, CARL SCHNEIDER. 
Widmore House,)Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 18938. 

Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. i‘ : 

Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW, 
~Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


Professor at 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
j May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,— For about nine months, I have constantly used your“ In- 
FALLIBLE " Orn for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. Ifind the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more etsily after it is ap- 
plied. Ihave recommended it to many friends both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy, 
I am, yours faithfully and obliged, ‘4 
Mr. SHIELDS FRANK D’'ALQUEN. 
81, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
; May &th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself. 
I am, yours faithfully, : 
Mr. SHIELDS. FRANK D’ALQUEN, 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before.including Ragoon, Petroleum 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. : 





So dby all reapectable dealers in the United Kingdom, P ce6 
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“GOMPO” 


REGISTERED 
TO PREVENT 
PEGS SLIPPING 


TRADI 


“MUY 





toble dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d 


CLARENCE Houser, HanrnoGgate, 
December 22nd, 198, 
Dean Sir, -T have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
Pri COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
‘ours truly, 
R. R. Siienps. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 





MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST. 


Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 

KEIGHLEY anddistrict Thursdays. Brad- 
srs.Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate, 


ive lesson 
visited Tuesdays. 
ford roomsat Me 
NOTICE. Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 
OADLEY receives for lessons from Students residing at a distance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 
Correspondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. ‘The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
instruction. For Prospectus address : 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 
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By SpeciaLn Appotnrmenr H.R. THE Deki OF EDINBURGH 
SPECIAL AWARD. 
SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 


FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS. 


C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER, 
Manufacturer and Importer of the finest French and Italian 
Strings. 


54, FRITH ST. SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS:, 





JUST PUBLISHED 


ROMANCE IN G MAJOR 


By FS. J. BROw Zz. 
‘This most pleasing little composition is written in the conven- 
tional key of G, and on account of its very melodious character 
we can well be justified in recommending it to the attention of 


violinists of moderate ability. Degree of Difficulty V.’’—Tugr 
Viotin Times, February 15th, 1900, 


Copies CAN BE HAD OF 


Mr. T. J. ROWE, 444, New Cross Road, S.E. 
PRICE POST FREE. 


1s, 





EVOLUTION OF CHURCH MUSIC 
By Dr. J. L. HUMPHREYS, 


Preface by the Bishop of New Yor«k 
Specially Ornamental Title, and beautiful Gold design on 
the full side of cover. 


Price 6s. 6d. 


A very handsome volume. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. _ 


THE VIOLIN TIMES. 


AP 





| Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7 6, 


MEZZOTINTS 
MODERN MUSIC, 


BRAHMS, TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
CHOPIN, RICHARD STRAUSS, 
LISZT AND WAGNER 


By JAMES HUNEKER. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C: 





Price 48. 6a Cr. 8vo cloth, bevelled bo 


AN ANALYSIS OF 
MENDELSSOHN’S ORGAN WORKS, 


A STUDY OF THEIR STRUCTURAL FEATURES 


For THE USE OF STUDENTS 


BY 
JOSEPH W. G. HATHAWAY, 
MUS. BAC. OXON., F.R.C.O. 


With Portrait and Facsimiles of Mendelssohn's Manuscript 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.-C, 


BORODIN and LISZT: 


Life and Works of a Russian Composer and Liszt, 
as sketched in the Letters of Borodin, 





By A. HABETS. 





Portraits and Facsimiles, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 3a, 
LonpDon : 
W REEVES, 83,CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 





Joacuim suys—" It is my opinion that this book will offe 
matertal aid 10 ali Violtu players, etc.” 
(See Foachim's letter in presace) 


TECHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING 





ON JOACHIM'S METHOD. 
By Cart Coorvolsigr. 


Edited and Translated by H. E. Krebblei. 


Price Qs. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD. W.C. 
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“MUSIC Al WORKS 


SUITABLE “FOR PRIZHKS OR FOR” PRESENTATION 
ON SALE BY 


WILLIAM. PRP IEe. % CHRARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.c, 


Preludes and Studies, Musical Themes of tdi Day, by We J. Henderson, cr. 8vc, cloth. 
2s. 6d. (pub, 6s.) 
mers Ventury of Winsic in England, by Os. F. Husrerr, 8vo, eloth, 38, 6a, 
pab. 8s. 6d.) » 
Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Saaalerr, and 
Feachers, ), Georcs BE. Tuor?, cr. 8vo, himp cloth; ts: 
These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying wm, master the fundamental principles ewploy Lin 
be use of the Voices Withral @ Master. 
Twenty Lessons.on the Development cf the Volpe, for Singers, Speakers, aud 
vachers, by Georck ff, Tsorp, cr, 8vo, limp cloth, 
This Ser wes of Lessons ts intended to give Singets, Teachers; Orators, “Elocution’s mend Clergymen a Practical 
Knowle? ze of How to Strengthen and. Develop the Voice 
Dictionary of Musicians, from the Eerhest Period: to tiie i ‘resent, cr. Svo, sewed, Is. 
A Tveatise_on the:Structure and Preservation of the Violin and’ ail other 
Bow-Instruments, together with an ateount of the most Celebrated Makers and of 


the genuine characteristics of their [nstrur nents; by j. A. Ordo, translai-? with Add.- 
tions anu Lilustrations, by Jon Bisuor, 4th bed tion, post 8vo, éloth, 38. 

Mozart's Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by CHakLes .GouNnop, translated } by WINDEYER 
Crarx and [. T. Hur AENSON, CF. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Modulatir:,, Beime a Series of Papers on Modt cote at the Pianoforte, with 
Sixty-two. Musical |. xamples; } iv Henry ee Bawniste Ky OT, 50, cloth, 2s; 


Sketches of Grcat Violinists and Great Fianists, Diogra phical and Anecdota’ with 
Account of the Violin and Barly Vic hinists (Vioui, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot; Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert an! Claca), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott- 
schalk, Lisza}, by G. IT. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s.6d. 


Greater. Works of Chopin (Polanais. es, Mazurkas; Nocturnes, ete.) and how-they shov'd, 
: played, by J. Kxeczvusxi, trans!ate) by Miss N. JANorna, and edited by SUTHER- | 


Lann i pwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc. cr, Sv, clothy58, 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Critictsm 4: by Roper r ScsutaNnn translated, edited, 
and annotated by FOR, Ritter, Portrait of Robert. Schumapn, photogre phed from a 
Crayon bv Bendémanu, First Series, tliicle er, Svo. Cloth, Sa. 6d, Fourth & dition. 

Ditto, Sectnd Series, thick ch Sut, cloth; 10s. 5d.~ Sec ond -Bdition. 

Wagner: —Beethoven, by Kicharp WAGNER, with a Supplement trom the Philosophical! 
Werks of Arthur Schopenhacer, transiated by E. DANNREUZHER, Second edition, cr. 
&vo, cloth, 6s. 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by FERDINAND. PRazcen, 38. 6d. (pod. 9s. 6d.) 


LANGFORD: ENTERTAINMENT! AGENCY. - 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
CONCERTS. AKY ENTEnTAINMENTS. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED, 


Sewn Pos? CARI » FOR SpEciMEN Aopy OF THE: 


Published “* ENTERTAINER” Monthly 


Telegrams ; “* ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM,” 
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